B, the eighteenth letter of the English al-
phabet. In Phoenician and in early Greek it
resembled a P, and the extra line was added
in Latin, after the P assumed its present
form. In the pronunciation of English
words it represents two somewhat different
sounds. The one is heard at the beginning
of words and syllables and when it is pre-
ceded by a consonant; the other, less decid-
edly consonantal, is heard at the end of
words and syllables and when it is followed
by a consonant. In the pronunciation of
many English speakers, r, followed by a
consonant at the end of a syllable, is scarcely
heard as a separate sound, having merely the
effect of lengthening the preceding vowel.

KABUI, among the Hebrews, a title of
honor, which came into use in the period im-
mediately preceding the birth of Christ. In
the time of Christ it was applied to all reli-
gious teachers, sometimes to Christ himself.
To-day the term rabbi is applied to specially-
trained teachers of Talmudie Judaism, usu-
ally those in a pastoral relation to a Hebrew
congregation. In the United States there
are seminaries for training Jewish rabbis at
Cincinnati, Philadelphia and New York.

BABT5IT, a genus of gnawing animals, in-
eluded in the same family with the hare,

RABBIT

the rabbit being smaller than the hare, and
having Shorter ears and hind legs.   In its

native state, the coarse fur of the rabbit is of
a nearly uniform brown color, but under do-
mestication the texture changes and the color
may become pure white or pure black, pie-
bald, gray or other hue.
Rabbits are native of all temperate cli-
mates, and in the wild state congregate in
sandy pastures and on hill slopes. They breed
several times a year, beginning at the age
of six months, and produce from five to
seven or eight at a birth. "Bunnies" should
always be handled by the ears, as the body
bones are delicate, especially in the young.
Rabbits feed on tender grass and herbage,
and often damage young trees by stripping
them of their bark. They make affectionate
pets, and sometimes exhibit considerable in-
telligence. The skin of the rabbit, cleared
of hair, is used with other skins to make glue
and size. The fur is employed in the manu-
facture of hats and to imitate other and
more valuable furs.
Among the best known of the domesticated
rabbits are the Belgian (called Belgian hare),
a true rabbit, easily raised; the lop-eared
rabbitf distinguished by its long ears; the
Angora, with a silky coat of long, white hair;
the dark, silky-haired Siberian; the Himala-
yan, the skin of which resembles ermine; the
fancy silvertip; and the delicate, white Pole.
RABELAIS, raVleh', FRANQOIS (about
1490-1553), a French satirist and humorist,
one of the most prominent literary figures of
the French Renaissance. He was educated
in monastery schools, then entered the Fran-
ciscan Order. He was an omnivorous reader,
gaining a familiarity with Hebrew and Ara-
bic, and with Greek and Roman classics, and
acquiring an encyclopedic learning while yet
a young man. After a few years of seclusion
he grew ^eary of monastic life, and in 1530
went to Montpelier and entered a medical
ichooL Subsequently he became head physi-